ARITHMETIC.                                       ^n
In the tenth and eleventh centuries there appeared a large number of authors belonging chiefly to the clergy who wrote on abacus-reckoning with apices but without the zero and without the Hindu-Arab methods. In the latter the apices were connected with the abacus itself or with the representation of numbers of one figure, while in the running text the Roman numeral symbols stood for numbers of several figures. The contrast between the apices-plan and the Roman is so striking that Oddo, for example, writes : " If one takes 5 times 7, or 7 times 5, he gets XXXV" (the 5 and 7 written in apices).*
At the time of the abacus-reckoning there arose the peculiar custom of representing by special signs certain numbers which do not appear in the Roman system of symbols, and this use continued far into the Middle Ages. Thus, for example, in the town-books of Greifswald 250 is continually represented by
The abacists with their remarkable methods of division completely dominated Western reckoning up to the beginning of the twelfth century. But then a complete revolution was effected. The* abacus, the heir of the computus, i. e., the old Roman method of calculation and number-writing, was destined to give way to the algorism with its sensible use of zero and its simpler processes of reckoning, but not without a further struggle. J People became pupils of the Western Arabs. Among the names of those who extended
* Cantor, I., p. 846.           t Gflnther, p. 175.          t Giinther, p. 107.